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the British Government by the gradual improve-
ment of their countrymen in knowledge and
morality; and that the re-establishment of a Ma-
hornmedan or any other native regime wjptpld at once
render all such views impracticable and ridiculous.
No doubt, both these schemes of national im-
provement suppose the termination of the English
rule: but while that event is the beginning of
one, it is only the conclusion of the other. In one,
the sudden and violent overthrow of our govern-
ment is a necessary preliminary: in the other, a
long continuance of our administration, and the
gradual withdrawal of it as the people become fit
to govern themselves, are eqxially indispensable.

Our native army is justly regarded as the pillar
of our Indian empire; and no plan of benefiting
either the natives or ourselves can be worth any-
thing which does not rest on the supposition that
this pillar will remain unbroken. It is therefore
of importance to inquire how this essential ele-
ment of power is likely to be affected by ,the
course of policy which has been described. The
Indian army is made up of two entirely distinct
parts; the English officers, and the native officers
and men. The former will, under any circum-
stances, stand firm to their national interests:,
the latter will be animated by the feelings of the